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Abstract 



Two studies, designed to investigate the development of trait oral 
comnuiiication' apprehension among chi^.drenj served as validation for a 
preliminary factor-based instrument, called the Measure of Elementary 
Communication Apprehension (I^CA). MECA vas administered orally to 
young children and in written form to older adolescent students. 
Subjects vere 595 upper-elementary school children in Lincoln, Neb- 
raska and 2,375 elementary, middle, and senior high school students 
in tvo county school districts in West Virginia. Tvo hypotheses rel- 
ating apprehension to both sex of the subjects and their age vere 
tested • Results, indicated' that (l) oral communication apprehension 
was found- to exist from the first to the twelfth grade with consis- 
tent reliability of measurement, and (2) MECA was positively related 
to three existing trait measures of oral communication apprehension. 
Theory and research issuer: related to the development of oral communi- 
cation apprehension in children are also discussed. 
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^urnn^ t-- ^ast decade, at least 10 studies a year have contmuea to 
s-erat.- Cr-.vV-^d-e clair.s to-^rl a theory of oral ccnrranication apprehension 

iqto 1QT5.. 1^1 6a. 1077;. Despite the fact that conmuniCP.tion 
picrehersion/'or more su^vly.. CA, has been recosni2-ed and researched as^a 
^isn^ficant h'^an cornnunication construct, progress tcvard the xurther_aev- 
eloDnent of its theoretical underrdnnincs I'.as been har.pered by surprisinEl> 
little 'research in several areas. First, the distinction betveen state ana 
traix ar^renension has not been consistently accepted ■ 

rischel7lQ63-. Spielberger. 1966- Spielbercer Lushene, '-9lO: Spielberger, 
Gorsuch, S:" Lushene,. 1969). Second, the multidiinensional nature oi CA h^ 
not been fully isolated (cf. P. Andersen, J. Andersen. Garr. so. , in 

rress; Daly Miller, 1975 McCroskey, 19T0- V.^heexess, 

,,^,-2 .ene-ally failed to investigate subjects other than college 
^^udenisl; riSts (c^. McCroskey . Daly, 1976: V/heeless , -1971) • r-Croskey 
and Daly (1976) susmarized this neasui-ement issue when they ^Tote: 

Because of the current lack of availability of an 
r^deauate measure of coamunication apprehension that 
can be administered to children belov the seventh- 
rrade level- the exact extent of coinmunication ap- 
prehension among school children has not been estab- 
•■iished (p. 68). / 

it is possible to develop a reliable and valid r.easure of oral CA for 
c'hildren,'it .ay then be possible to more completely and 
the causes cf the apprehension trait. The objectives ^ /^^^^ J^^^ 

to cTil^ identify, delinit, and reliably measure the oral CA construct 
fajTiQiiG school children. 

CGn ir.unication Disor ders of Childre n 

Several biological factors central to the develcpent of communication 
in children are helpful in explaining ■'communication disorders Many of 
these disorders are isolated in, the left .cerebral hemisphere of the brain, 
and are f^eouently encountered by both speech therapists and classroom 
teachers, fhe left brain hemisphere governs verbax ability l^ lf -J^^ 
speech, reading, and writing (P. Andersen. J. 'f'^:''?!^-.^'^ 
Galin £= Ornstein, 197;.'; Milner. 1971 ■, Koscovich, 1973 Smith 1966 Sperry , 
TQ67 1968 1973). A child's capacity for verbal coramurication, or more 

xyoo, xyij;. _ -ic ^•ni--mtelv related to the maturational 

specifically language acquisition, is xnt^.atexj rexa^ea oo 
history of the brain and to the unique degree oi lateralization of brain 
finctiking (Wood, 1976). The development of oral CA may alr,o be rexa.ed to 
l?iteralization of specific brain functions. 

Estimates of the incidence of communication disorders range l^or^fi^-e^ 
percent (Eisenson . Ogiix^ie, 1971) to somewhat over 10 P^;^J"J 
people currently enrolled in public elementary and secondary - schools (Hetz, 
1973). These estima'tes include children who are blind, crippled deal 
emotionally distu^b^ed, hard of he^^ing, learning disabled, mentally regarded, 
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i.^hted, cr speech ir;paire'-.. Recent y.rc-wal ence ripures nnancate 



We should assiise nodest overl6.p in the total listed 
in the literature, but ve nust still recc.o:nize that 
a-onroxinately 20,000,000 persons in this country have 
coEnunicative handicaps vorthv of our concern. Moreover, 
at least a third (about seven cillicn) suffer either 
substantial or severe educational, sccial., and econon:ic 
disadvantages. Finally, approxinately one-fifth of the 
crand total (between four ana five nillion) consist of 
persons under tventy one years of aye (U. E. Depa.rtir.ent 
of Health, Education- -c Welfare.. i9'7'^ . P- 19)- 

Speech disorders . The consequences of disordered conmunication in 
later life are of a magnitude seldom realized. More children today are 
rar>dicapT:c-i by disorders of sr.eech and ccranunication than by any other 
di-ablir- condition (Johnson,.' Brown , Curtis, Edney, 2= Keaster, I96T Lilly- 
vhite. Young, £: OLn^stead, 1970; Wood., 1976). One interesting aspect of the 
ImovTi prevalence figures is that the ratio of boys to girls suffering frcn 
era-' cc-^:urication disorders is about 2 cr 3 to 1. Generally, this ratio 
holds for other left hemispheric brain discrder>^ in nany of the speecn and 
writing areas (Lillywhite, et al., 1971)- 

Stutterinp, a ^airlv conmon sT)eech disorder., occurs "when the flow 
of sr.eech is interrupted kbnoi-raally"by repititions or prolongations of 
sounds, or by avoidance reactions" (Van Riper. 1963. p.-31l). A stutterer 
fe'ars Ean^- .specific words, coiriiunicative situations, and selected listeners. 
Stutterers also develop general anxiety states and entertain feelings of 
ruilt which are often expressed in hostile behaviors r. these behaviors , in . 
turn, can gen'r^rate further feelings of guilt. Van Riper 's (1963, 1973] _ 
developmental os of stuttering identify several situational fears which 

trigger a lifetime of serious communicative disorders. The fourth stage c. 
• ruli-blown secondarv stuttering occurs when fear is the covert, or internal., 
reuction and avoidance is the obvious behavior (cf. Andrews L Harris, 19bU-, 
V°n R-!per 1^73) . Stutterin--, , then, c^.n' be considered as an anxiety reaction 
associated specifically with speaking situations (Eisenson S= Ogilvie., 1971). 
From this definitional viev'-oint, stuttering would seem to be strongly 
related to severe oral' CA. Although help for stutterers and other speech 
h.-ndicapped students is availab:..3 in the public sc.hool systems today, other 
communication disorders, perhaps related to or including CA, are not as 
easily reccgnised or actively treated. 

Co::^mun icat ion apprehe nsion. As noted previously, the list of communi- 
cation disorders thav affect the behavior of children is extremely _ large . 
.'V debilitating handicap tho,t is tropically excluded from this list is CA. 
A child with trait, oral con-Jtiuaication appreh ens_ipjL-is _^hild whose _;evel^ 
anxi ety or fear is promoted from feither real or antic rpat ed situations 
driving talkinf-^ with another person or persons. ' A highly apprehensive 



iniividual anticipates negative feelings and outcomes fron: cociinunication 
ar;d vili either avoid ccrzn^jnication , if possible, or suffer fron a variety 
cf anxiety-ridden feelin^rs vhile en/;aged in coninunication encounters. With- 
drawal fron ccrr-unicaticn situations is probat-ly tl-^e nost obvious socially 
•nciladaptive behavior associated vith CA. but it is often confused vith a 
number of other personality, psycholc,^ical , and social abnoivrialities , esp- 
eoiallv in children. CA- then, r.ay be the sin;;^le riost pervasive handicap 
confrontinr: children in our schools ('IcCroskey. 19T6a^. Since a student's 
cormunication behavior i-iay not alirays indicate apprehension, nev neasur tnnent 
ai^proaches desir:ned to detect oral CA aitonr: children are clearly needed. In 
a reviev.of both the eler:entary-level speech disorder and. CA literature, 
vrneeless (1971) concluded that: 

Although most research on this problem has teen done 
i-:ith college students, it is reasonable to assume that 
communication apprehension has its origins in the early 
years. The penalties , frustrations, anxieties, guilts, . 
and hostilities vhich manifest thenselves in speech 
disordei's nay veil produce severe coKniunication appre- 
hension. Also, that various forris ^'^ comiTiunication- 
apprehension contribute to speech disorders is relatively 
veil established ^p. 297). 

Vrnile considerable t^me and research has been devoted to controlling the 
speech disorders of children, persons concerned with studying both communi-- 
cation process and disorders of coinnunication have not extended this concern 
to CA, a phenomena vhich appears clearly detrimental to many educational 
and socialization processes- 

Sorie research under the label of speech fri[?;ht has provided prelimin- 
ary indications of the general nature of oral CA in the elementary grades. 
One such effort (oha;?, I966) developed a measure of speech fright which 
included introspective tests and observers' ratings; however, this approach 
roauired trained personnel and excessive time to conduct individual inter- 
views. Another effort, usinc physiological measures to detect speech fright 
(Vrneeless, 1967), found that Galvanic Skin Response (GSR) could be adinini- 
stered to elementary school children, but administration, was time consuming, 
and the results were sufficiently more difficult to interpret than GSR 
measures of adults, ^.^eeeless (1971) ^as suggested that human communication 
researchers must devote more of their time and research -out side university 
walls to CA; although this suggestion obviously has not been followed. The 
difficult issue of how best to measure oral CA among children is summarised 
in the following observations - 

IJo adequate paper and pencil test has been developed 
for elementary school children. However ^ the intro- 
spective test would tend to better isolate the child 
who unsatisfactorily internalises and generalizes 
communication situations which are anxiety producing. 
It would appear, therefore •,. that the introspective , 



method of screening vould "be the heat neans of 
isolation if tests could he developed, for ^xeziple, 
that called for 'cclcrinr; pict^i^res^ rather than 
resdin.^ and Trriting (l-Jheeless i, 1971--, "d. 295/. 

children ^ s apprehension level can bo rr.oasxircci , 
serious difficulties re-.-^ in . 

rjesearch Questions 

The prohler.s associated vrith the rneasurenent of CA anong. chil c^ren 
generated a general recearch cuestion: Is oral CA a viable construct 

Three specific research questions were also formulated. 

Can a self-report instrument reliably measure 
oral CA airiOng children? 

Are children's measures of oral CA factorially 
valid? 

'That is the relationship hetveen knovn' measures 
of oral CA and self-report measures of oral CA 
amonc children? 

If^J^he'^viaoility of self-report measures can he demonstrated, then it vould 
he additionally important to determine the prevalence and distribution of 
oral CA across several diverse populations of children. Thus, a second 
researc?! question vas also advanced; 

: Hov is oral CA distributed among children? 

RATIONALE. AIJD HYPOTIIESES 

Sex of Subject . . 

Research throufj;h the preschool years and into the early school years 
has consistently found girls to exceed boys in most aspects of verbal per- 
foraance. Girls say their first word sooner articulate more clearly and at 
an earlier age 5. use longer sentences^ and are generally more fluent (Maccoby, 
1966). The elementary-level speech disorder literature also indicates that 
boys have significantly more oral communication disorders than f;irls. However 
from McCroskey^s earliest CA research to the recent research of P. Andersen, 
€it al. (in press) 5 male college" students have been observed to have signifi- 
cantly lover oral CA thaii f empale college students. Additionally, the phys- 
iolof^ical research reported by Porter (-197^) cpnfirms this finding, indi- 
cating that ''females not only .'.reported more fear but autonomic arousal vas 
absolutely higher and increased at a faster rate than ma.'les** (p. 275). The 
current CA literature is inconsistent with the elementary-level speech dis- 
order literature^ and m.ay not be generalizahle to younger subjects. Further- 



Thus, vhile it appears that 
it is equally aOTarent that 



among children? 
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the maturationai. history/ 
or. these reasons, z'ne 

i: ^ . r--?>-"'S vili hs-vs ?^irrn?5.c?ntlv lovez" oral CA 
than viil hoys [z --^^ -05). 

A^:e of 5uh,1ect 

Researchers in several academic discir-lines hax'e consistently ocserved 
that older children connunicate more effectively than younger children (cf . 
Flavell, Botkin, Fry, Ivri^ht-, & Jarvis, 1963- Krauss ^< Olucksherp;, 1969: 
Piaret, 1959). This developmental trend has teen seen as a symptom of the 
decline in egocentricisn as children crc^: older, Hovever, the CA literature 
differs vith that reported in other .fields . Si^^nificant increases in speech 
fright were observed hyShav (1966) in the upper-elementary grades. The 
incidence of speech frip:ht, as neasi-ired hy GSR, >ras also observed by VJheel- 
ess (196T) to increase significantly betveen the third and sixth grades, 
vrneeless concluded later, as a fiorther link betveen elernentary-level speech 
disorders and CA that ''although speech disorders decrease as the sample 
becomes older the opposite appears to be true of communication apprehension" 
(19TI, p- 298),^ Based on this rationale, and since recent research has not 
erupirically tested the relationship betveen oral CA and the ace or grade 
level of students J it vas -hypothesized that. 

K : Oral CA is positively related to the a^e 
~ of children (p<..05). 



METHOD AI^TD PROCEDURES 

Selection of Sub.1ect5 

Research plans for two ^studies provided information for determining 
the mininum number of subjects necessary to detect small effect size differ- 
ences vith a statistical pover ratio of .80 at alpha .05 (cf . Cohen, 1969; 
Kirk, 1968), Sampling procedures for these separate studies combined non- 
probability and probability sampling techniques (cf. Babbie 19T3). General 
nu.Uistage cluster sampling was chosen for the second study, as the second 
research question prompted the selection of several diverse samples of 
subjects not easily listed in a sin/^le^ global population. 

Study 1 . 595 fourth, fifth, and sixth graders vere selected from the 
Lincoln, Nebraska public schools usin^^ stratification of grade, sex, and 
socio-econonic background in systematic sampling procedures. The sampling 
ratio by elementary school vas one--to-f ive. • 

Study 2. A nonprobability saraple, utilized to select, a vide variety 
of respondents., consisted of 2,375 elementary, middle, and senior high school 
students selected from the Pleasants and V7ood County, Vies t Virginia public 
schools . 



more, the brain sidedness literature suggests that 

the brain is. also an iznportant consideration, 
fcllcv^inf, h~cthe5is vas advanced: 



Develcpnen t of the lleasur e cf Elener-tarv "C c ™ un i c at i o *. A r tDr eh- er.s i cn 



In order to r.easure cral CA ar.rnr. children, 20 Lii:ert-t?y'^.e statements 
uri li'^ln.'j snllinj^ and frc^.Tiinr faces '..'ere selected frcr. an earlier version 
cf the Measure of EleT.entar:,'' Ccrn-.unication A-prsrehension [■-T.CP.) instriment 
used I7 the authors in a pilot study {cf. J. C-arrison tz K. Ga.rrison . 1975). 
Previous enpirical research in comunication and other fields has indicated 
that nodif ications can be r.ade in existinr: neasurenent instruments desirnei 
for adults nakinr; ther: a'^'^plica'ble for children vithout seriously .ieopor- 
dizinr reliability and validity (cf. Castaneda.^ ^^cCandless, Falermo, 1?5?^' 
Davidson Carason . lo^i ?:eller Hovley, 19f2- L 'Abate I960-. Lourhlin^ 
0' Connor « Fcvell» Parslev., 19^5 '''cCroskey. 1^70-. Sarascn Davidson Lir"^it- 
ha 1 1 . 7a i t e < ^c. Hu e 3 b ■. : s h , . l^fc), h' o r e o v er - o t h o r 1* e s o ar c h er s h a v.? e^p 1 eyed 
£ir:iilar fr.ce questionnaires and have found thcr. to be highly reliable vith 
existin/^ instrur^ents (e..rr. . Dunhan Ft Herman. 1^75: Knnin . 1^55)- ^I^CA vas 
revised for these studies fcllo^-inr^ HcCrosk^^y's (1970) rraidelines for adant- 
Inr his Personal Report of CoriHunication Apprehension Collc^je Form (FRCA; 
!IoCroskGy T: '.Tneeless, 197o) for use by middle ':nd senior hirh schiool students. 
Table 1 reports the conplete MECA instrument. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Ad d i t i cn a 1 ? Tea s u r e s of Oral Ccn:r:unication Ap^r-rehension 

" " ~ ' ' / 

Three trait measures of ornl CA vere also administered to the sub,1ects 
in study tuo. Table 2 presents the list of items used. The 10 iten Oral 
Corjnunication Apprehension Scale (OCAS; McCroshey, 197*'^b) attained an internal 
reliability ran.'^inr; from .35 to .9I' A 10 iter: short form of McCroskey's 
PRCA vas also completed, by the West Virrinia students^ and its reliability 
ranf';ed from .53 to .33. The 10 item Verbr, 1 Activity Scale v/hich measures 
self-perception cf the amount of c: al corimunication activity a person en- 
Zarzes in (VAS; ^IcCroskey, 197^^b), was also included 'in the second study. 
Reliability coefficients ranged from .r>7 to. .90 for the VAS. The n;rade level 
and sex of the respondent verc ascertained usint^ onen- ended self -report 
questions. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



Sta tistic,-^ 1 Ana lyses ■ 

Factor analysis d-Mta vere submitted to principal components factor 
analysis, utilizing ortho,7,onal and oblio^ue rotations, in order to rep- 
licate the expected two-factor MECA solution (j. Garrison ?c K. Carrison'. 
1975). The extraction of valid factors utilized the 1.0 eigenvalue criteria 




ani the Ccreo prccedure fcr detemininrr zlze n'jr.cer of factors present. Indi. 
vidual scale itens required prl-^ary factor ioadincs of .60 or p:reater, vith 
r::_ secondary loadinr: hirher than .^0. An extracted factor v^as also reauired 
tc have an internal relia'bility of at least .75 (cf. :^:nnally, Ip^T, r»p. 
1?3-19^)-- 

Fact-cr analysis data -;ere suhir.itted to t;:o statistical packages as in- 
dependent checks o^.-the factor structure (3AS-7^ 5arr , Goodnirdnt , Sail, 6: 
neivic, 1<^7-. Bicmed - - Series Dixon 1975). Kaiser's (1970) second ren- 
eraticn LTIl:!^- JIFFY prorraT. iras conputed foi" the r.ost stable factor struc- 
ture in each saT.ple. in order to compute PCaiser and Hunka's (l?73) '-'easure 
cf Sarjjlinn Adec:uacy \.:cA) ,^ Since 'ISA has teen aT.pirically sho'm to rdldly 
underfoctor (cf. Cerny c: Kaiser 1977 ?:aiser Flee. I07I1). an acditional 
criteria of a .60 ''SA. vas -adopted for dete>Tnininr hov accura.te each saniple 
v:as for factor' analysis. 

Analysis of the Data 

Research question M vas answered by tvro indenendent tests of internal 
reliability. 

^.esearch question IB -^ras ansvcred by principal components factor 
analysis, -^ith both orthCrTonal and oblique rotations tc simple structure. 

Research question IC vras tested .vith Pearson product-ncment corre-- 
lations, determininf- the relationship of 'lECA to '■'cCroskey ' s alternate 
."icasures of oral CA. 

The second research question \ms ansvrered by obtaining freauency 
distributions for MECA scores in both studies- 

H.vi)othesis one- the relationship between elementary-level oral CA 
and sex of the subject vas tested utilizing a one-"ay analysis of variance. 

L^^-pothesis tuo: the relationship bet^reen oral CA at the elementary 
level and the a/^eArrade level of the subject-, vras tested utilizing one-way 
analysis of variance and trend anal^'-sis- 

PESuLTS 

Study 1 

Factor analysis of the 20-itein MECA indicated the existence of tvo 
factors with eirenvalues greater than 1,0 (see Table 3). The Scree proce- 
dure and the factor loading criteria indicated that the two-factor solution 
was correct. Factor I contained seven itens and was labeled "public/' 
Factor II was labeled '^interpersonal " and contained five ite:ns. All of 
the primary factor loadin.^s for the resultinf^ t\^elve item MECA instrunent 
exceeded .^IQ. 
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The seven it en puilic factor had an estiniated reliability coefficient 
of .73 using the split-half method and .79 using ITunnally's forriula. 
Factor II. the five iten interpersonal factc:^ had a split^half reliability 
cf .76. Using Nunnally's fcmula the reliability vas .77. 

Hypothesis one, that elementary-level girls have significantly lover 
oral CA than boys vas not confimied in study one. The nain effect for sex 
vas not significant (F= 1.. df = 1,593, p/.OS), Girls^(X = 5^.36, 11^= 235) 
did net have significantly lover oral CA than did beys (X = 5^*^13 310). 

Hypothesis two , that a positive relationship exists between oral CA 
and age/grade level vas tested by one-vay anal'/sis of variance and trend 
analysis^ No significant effects for age/grade level existed across the 
fourth. (X = 5^.90, H = 215), fifth {X = 5^.11, N = 2D6), and sixth graders 
(X = 5^-15, N = 17i^') . The nzain effect for age/grade level vas not signifi- 
cant (F = 1.3B, df = 2, 592, p ^ .05). ; 

Study 2 , : - ■ 

Factor analysis data froni the larger sample of students in West Vir- 
gi\nia also clearly indicated a tvo-factor MSCA solution (see Table 3). 
Factor I contained the sane seven, itens as the first factor extracted in 
study one; all itens related' to coirniunication situations invoving public 
speaking. Factor II contained five items, related to interpersonal ccmmuni- 
cation situations, identical to those loading on the second factor in study 
one. Frinary factor loading exceeid .60 for the same 12 item MECA instrument 
,that met measurement criteria in study one. 

Reliability estimates of the public factor vere .78 using the split- 
half method and .80 using IJunnally's formula* The five item interpersonal 
factor "attianed a split-half reliability of .76 and .78 using Nunnally's 
formula. 

\ 

Crd^ibach (19^9) has indicated that one measure of construct validity 
is factorial validity, the result of a factor analysis of all 'items pur- 
porting -^o represent a construct. This exact replication of MECA on tvo 
reasonably dissimilar populations offers support for the factorial validity 
of the iristrument and the CA construct among children. Additionally, the 
eight measures of internal reliability computed using tvo different relia- 
, bility coefficients, ranging from .76 to .80 across the tvo samples, indi- 
cated an acceptable level of internal consistency for MECA. Means, standard 
deviations 3 and reliabilities of MECA and McCroskey's alternate measures of 
oral CA are reported in Table 
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Results of Pearson prcduct-ncner.r correlaticns provided a precise 'est 
0- the relationships ainong MECA ar-d McCroskey's alternate neasiires cf oral CA. 
Table 5 reports the intercorrelations ancng the four CA measures. The 
overall correlation across grade levels for MZCA and OCAS vas .65. Forty 
Z's^c percent _cc2rion variance is reflected in the relationship between these 
tvo neaiures of oral CA. The correlation hetveen MECA and ?RCA, short form 
vas .55. Only thirty fo^Jir percent cornncn variance vas represented here. 
Finally • the correlation hetveen !'!ECA and VAS vas .33. As might be expected 
in this test of discriminant validity, the ineasurenent of self -perceptions 
of verbal activit^f is not as neaninsfully related to I-IECA (shared variance 
= 11:^), since MSCA and VAS vere not designed to measure similar constructs. 
Intercorrleations of all four meas^ires, by grade level, are reported in 
Table 6. Table 7 also reports that apprehension scores span the entire 
MECA instrument and are approximately normally distributed. 



Insert Tables 5, 6, and 7 about here 



Hypothesis one was not confirmed in stu(f, one. but study two indicated 
a^ significant Tiain effect for sex (F = 6.92, ^^f = 1. 2289, pCOOl). Girls 
(X = 52.81, N = llli3) had significantly lower MECA scores than did boys 
(X = 5^.05, N 11^8.) . However, by omega-squared (ul'^) estimate (Kirk, 1969). 
sex accounted for less than one-fourth of one percent of the variance in 
apprehension. 

The second hypothesis relating apprehension and the age/grade level of , 
the subjects also revealed a significant m.ain effect (F_ = 19*32, df_ = 11, 
23^5-. p^.OOOl). Variance in apprehension attributable to age was 8,3^ 
{f/':J^ = .0831). Trend analysi.s yielded a linear component (p^-.OOOl), with 
no significant departure from linearity (p>.25). Condition means appe;:ir 
in Table 4. 

DISCUSSION 

Interpretation' of Result s 

The major research question posed in these two studies examined whether 
an adequate measure of oral CA could be developed for children. Based on 
the rationale. that measurement of oral CA among children has previously met 
serious difficulties,, a self-report measure was designed to meet this need. 
Two important criteria for evaluating a measurement instriament are, obviously., 
its reliability and validity. MECA was found to be highly and consistently 
internally reliable on different populations using different internal relia- 
bility estimates. Test-retest data over a two-week period, assessed in the 
Nebraska sample, indicated a reliability of .80. Reliabilities of the two 
IjECA factors were also in the acceptable reliability range of .76 to .30. 
Additionally, total instr^ament reliability ranged from .71 in the first grade 
to .86 in the twelfth grade. 



cral CA instrur:ents. Second. MECA was aetemined xc be factoriall^r "/alid 
acrcss tvc diverse poirulaxicns . arain establishing ccnstr-ict validity for 
the rzeasurenent of cral CA ar:cng children. Finally. '•'ZCA ri^s shovn xo be 
hiyhly related tc three other rieasures cf cral CA. 

In addition eler:entary-level girls vere found tc pcsess lover cyerall 
levels of oral CA^ even ir: the. early elenentary years. A:f:e vas predicted 
and i^c\:^r:d to be significantly related to CA. As hAT^othesized , these findir.^'^s 
supported' the early childhood education literature and substantintcs the kncv- 
ledge claini that CA has its origin in the early years. 

Lir:i tat ions of the Present Researc h 

A ^i^^nificant limitation of these studies vas the reliance, on a self- 
report measure of oraL.CA anong children. Tvliile this approach appeal^ s to be 
more reliable and valid than previous neasurement attenpts, future studies- 
should correlate the new self^report measures vith unobtrusive (cf. Webb, 
Caripbell- Schwartz, S: Sechrest- 1966) and actual observed behavioral measures 
of apprehension. These procedures vould substantially strengthen the pre- 
dictive validity of the current version of MECA.. 

This study observed tv:c distinct samples, but nore diverse samples should 
be obtained in future investif^at ions . Development of ncr^^ative standards for 
future apprehension research vill probably need froni lOOC to 15C0 students 
at every grade level. Atte^-^ipts should also be nade to gather data from pre- 
school children as veil. Lonr^itudinal CA research vould also serve to enhance 
the generalizability of the IffiCA instrument. 

Stiolo^ry of Oral CciTiinunication Apprehension 

While the causes of oral CA may never be completely understood, our 
discussion vould not be complete if it did not include both environmental 
and hereditary influences in addition to the biological ^^ictors outlined 
iiiitially. McCroskey and VJheeless (19T6) have .also suggested that the causes 
of CA are nob fully known, but they specifically believe that it is produced 
in the individual by the conditioning aspects/of the environment in vhich 
he or she grows and matures • They suggest: 

,/'' 

The best explanation for the existence of the 
communication apprehension syndrore is one of 
^patterned conditioning.' It is thought that 
communication apprehension is developed from 
early chidhood by the process of reinforce- 
ment. If a child is not^ reinforced for com- 
municating vrith his or her parents, peers, 
or teachers, it is likely that the child 
vill develop coamunic^ition apprehension 
(p. 88). ^' 
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study conducted by Randolph and McCroskey (1977) points to 
relationship between family si2.e and differential levels, of 
.Idren- The findings of their study support the theory that 
? increases, the communication skills of -the children in the 
56, and the amount of positive reinforcement decreases corres- 

McCroskey and his associates have concentrated on the environ- , 
of CA, the interaction conception is the most prevalent today 
)f developmental psycholcg;^^ (cf. Endler, Boulter, & Osser, 1P76) 
;his conc.eptionV'all behavior is the product of interactions 
Ltary and env:^ronmental factors. Some longitudinal and antero- 
irch has examined the"nature'of ^constitutional; temperamental . 
1 children 'and their interaction with enviroriAiental influences 
r formation (cf. Chess ,, Thomas, &. Birch, 1967 Thomas , Chess, 
). This research has been able to identify nrne stable person- 
jristics, measurable as early as birth or three months. These 
ristics are: activity level, 'adaptability, approach-withdrawal, 
:y, intensity of r^actiorl^ persistence and^ attention Bpan, , 
5d, rhythmicity, and sensory threshold, 

Lson of the nine characteristics .pf temperament observed by 
. (1970) and the term's used by McCroskey, Daly, arid;/Sorensen 
-ribe high. oral C A provides interesting results . ^ High appre- ' ' : 
been described as-: aloof, cautious, changeable i eesily . 
b, reflective, reserved,. restless , rigid, shy, silent, slow, 
ly affected "by emotions, tense^,' withdrawn, and as \ a vomer, 
be that many of the characteristics used to describe highly 
people are also present at birth pr^ shortly thereafter ,^ and 
d totally by the conditioning aspects-. of; environmental factors. 
1 (1968) and Chess, et al. (1967) have suggested tiat parent- 
tions are bi-directional, as Chess.., et al. explain: 



Farenial^'atTi^^^ ^'"'"^"""^ ' 

.selective and ^ot global , with differential 

characterisitcs .in\dif ferent areas of the 

child »s life and with marked variability from 
■.child to child. Parent-child interactions' ■ 
■ should be analyzed not only for parental 
..influences on the child but just as much for 
.'the influence of the child' sxindividual.' 

characteristics on the parent "(1967) .p- 321).. 

Ticult to determine whether it is the lack ^f ^parental encourage-- 
iforcement which- causes CA, or if t^mperamen'^al .characteri,stics 
lead to fever and. less^.effective attempts tb ■communicate, 
.uding the possibility of a great. deal of po^it^ve reinforcement^ 
it that certain environments may be more likely, to intensify ^ 
int'of CA than others.- Yet, we must not -overlook the possibility 
>sition towards oral, CA in the personality constellations of 



Inir)lications for the Public Schools 



The availability of MECA to both teachers and administrators vill 
nable them to assess the actunl level of oral CA among their students, 
en vithout the administrat'^- ni .^f MECA, teachers and parents can use, the 
data from this study to miii "e the level uf oral CA among children. 
For example, sj.tuations involv comunication_per.fDrmances „that are . evalu--. 
ated by others appear, to be the most apprehension producing. The MECA items 
vith the highest mean apprehension level all require communicating in front 
of other people (see Table 1,' Items 3, 9, 1^, 13 j 1^, and 20). The. lovest . 
mean] apprehension, level/' ii>cluded those items vhich emphasized group;, communi- 
cation situations (see Table 1, Items. 15 and l6). Based on these findings, 
it vould appear "that group ,c onmunicat ion- situations are" less^ a^ 
mpst children. Teachers should, consider such obvious tactics as alternate 
seating arrangements^f or the classroom, (cf. McCroskey & Sheahan, 1976), 
'assignments that do not require a high degree of' oral participa1:ion from 
students vho are highly apprehensive (cf.. Burgoon, 1975), and strategies for 
teaching vhich lessen the overall apprehension level in the elementary school 
classroom. ' ' 

Suggestions for Euture Research 

Three major areas are retpommended for futtire research. First, there is 
a need tc determine whether syst^atic desensitization (SD), a counter- m" 
conditioning technique using muscle relaxation and role simulation, is an 
appropriate therapy for overcoming the debilitating effects of oral CA among 
children 9 If CA is .conditioned, then counter -conditioning should vork to 
reduce it. Moreover , any behavior therapy that can be|\effectively used by 
parents, teachers ,. and other prof ession_als^to reduce apprehension in young 
children should also be investigated".'^ - . 

Second, MECA has additional pollential as a diagnostic device i*or. early 
childhood education specialists. If CA currently increases from grade to 
..gr-ade'v-'a^-"Our---data-dnd4eate&v"t-hen^-resear^ 

should lead to a better understanding of the causes and development of oral 
CA among children. ' • ' . - 

Finally, vhile a theory of. oral CA has been formulated, there is still 
a need for' futurfe research and tests, of that /theory which could probably 
benefit from- the use of causal models. The results from these studies 
indicate that approximately il^ of the childfiren ' suffer .from the debilitating 
effects of dr^CA. A series of cohort analysis studies might be designed 
,to fallow elementary school students through their educational careers, 
'assessing their 'apprehension levels during each school year. Anterospective , 
lon^tudlnal^.^^d path analytic research programs of this type can not holp 
but provide "a more accurate understanding of oral CA among children ^ and 
numerous other himian communication processes. 
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^Requests for rei)rints should bo sent to Ms. Karen R. Garrison, Hayward 
Schuol--.TOP Pro(;ram, .1223 North 9th, Lincoln, NE 68508. Ue are grateful tcv 
several people for their help in the conduct of this study: Diane Lock\;c^od, 
George Merker, Larry Pate, Uan Sullivan, and Andy Wissiniller, University of 
Nebraska, for lielp in collecting the Nebraska data; Terry V/orkman and Paul 
Monkowski, Lincoln, Nebraska Public Schools; and the principals, students, 
and teachers of the Lincoln Public Schools. , • . 

Special tlianks arc extended to Thonas ilurt and Jaiiies C\ McCroskey, 
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iVo are ind^ ' ' ■ . i Toinlinson-Keasuy and . : . Patty RiL y-iiollihar^ 
''for helpful comments on an eur^ior -draft of this paper. , 

^Nunnally's formula Cr^}^ = ii^ii/ ^ ^^^^^ computed by multiplyi-ig 

,the number of items in a measure . by the avertt^ correlation arion^; all the 
;items, divided by 1 plus the number of items minus one, times the average 
correlation, Pearson product-moment', correlations arc transfonnod, via 
Fisher's procedure, before suinming the averaging step, and the averaj^c 3^ 
score is then transformed to the 'equivalent Pearson product-moment . correlation 
before use in Nunnally's reliability formula 6-18 (cf. Nunhally, 1967, pp. 
193-1D4; and Garrfson and Davis' computer program, 1^77) . 

^Kaiser (1970, p. 405) reports that "MSA is a function of four *main.. 
v*effects': Xa) MSA improves as tlie number of variables increases, (b] .ISA 
i<mproves as the (effective) number of factors decreases. (c) MSA improves as 
the number of subjects increases: (d) MSA increases as the general level of 
correlation increases." 
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Table 1 



Measure of Elementary Conii;iuni cation Apprehension (MECA) . 
(Items keyed to subsequent tables J 



1. How do you feel when you talk to teachers or your principal? 



' 1 



r 



*2. How do you- feel about talking to someone you^don^r kjiow vory_well? 

' ■ ' ■ ! i • ' 



*3. . How do you feel when you hold scuiethinc and talk :io6ut i^?..^ 



/ 



4. How do yoU/feel about talking to people v>;ho^ren't close friends? 



r y 



5. How do you feel about talking when you have a ziew teacher? 



V: 



*G. liow do you feel about talking a lot when you j 



/ 

I 



on a bua? 
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7. How do you feel v.'hen you arc picked to bo a leader of a gi'oup? 



^S. Ik 



•OK 



] [ 



'11 lalkiii;.. a lot in class? 



\ 



9. How do .you feel- when you talk in front of an audience? 



10. 



How do you feel about talking to other neoplc? 



/ 



.. .. 



11. How do you feel about trying to meet someone new? 



f ; 



1 ■ \ 




• / 



*12; Iiow^ dd you feel after you \ get "up to talk in front of the clas^? 



X 



'"IZ. "..ow do you feel When you know you have to give a speech? 



C3"- 
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14. How would you feel about givinp, a speech on television? 



iS. 



How (!o yiK.: i.'eel cabout talkini; when you are in a small group? 



\ 



*16. How do you feel when you have to talk in a group? 



*'17. Hew do vou feel when the teaclier calls on you? 



as. Mow do you feel about talkinji to all of the people who sit. close to you? 



■ \ 



»...-.15 .JlQu^40v..ycu.ieel.-,\dien..y.o.ux.jte.aclic,^^ 



. I- 



*20. Mow do you feel when- you. talk in front of a large group of people? 



ERIC 



* Scores- on these items must be reflected (f.-X) before summing for rotal scc^e. 
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Table 2 ' 

' Mc Croskey's Alternate Measures of Conmunication Apprehension - 

The follovyini; 36 statements concern feelings about cominunicatinfi; with 
other people. Please indicate tlie degree to which each statement applies to 
you by circling, your response. Mark '^YliS^* if you stronr.ly agree, *Ves^^ if you 
ayree, if you are unsure, '^no'» if you disagree, or *'N0^' if you stronfUy 
disagree. Tliere are no rir.ht or wronfj answers. IVork quickly; just record your 
first impression. 



PRCA, Short Form 



YES 


yes 


? 


no 


NO 


1. 


YES 


yes 


? 


no 


:.^o 


. 


YES 


yes 




no 


NO , 


3. 


YES 


yes 


? 


no 


NO 


4. 


YES 


yes 


? 


no 


NO 


5. 


YES 


yes 


? 


no 


NO 


/* 

o. 


YES 


yes 


9 


no 


NO 


7. 


YES 


yes 


7 


no 


NO 


8. 


YES 


yes 


7 


no 


NO 


9. 


YES 


yes 


7 


no 


NO 


10. 


Oral Communication 


1 Ap] 


YES 


yes^. 


7 


no 


NO,. 


11. 


YES 


yes 


7 


no ■ 


NO 


12. 


YES 


yes 


7 


no 


NO 


13. 


YES 


yet 


7 


no 


NO 


14. 


YES 


ryes 


7 


no 


NO 


15. 


- YES 


yes 


7 


no 


NO 


16. 


YES 


yes 


7 


no 


NO 


17. 


YES 


yes 


9 


no 


NO 


18. 


YES 


yes 


9 


no 


NO 


10. 


YES 


"ye'S^ 


— 7-~ 


"no' 


-NO" 


■20v 



I look forward to expressing: my opinions at meetings. 
I am afraid to express myself in a group. 
I look forward to an opportunity to speak in public. 
Although I talk fluently with friends, I am at a loss 
for words on the platform. 

I always avoid speaking in public if possible. 

I feel that I am more' fluent when talking to people 

than most other people are. 

I like to get involved in group discussion. 

I dislike to use my' body and voice expressively. 

I*m afraid to speak yp in conversations. 

I would enjoy presenting a speecli on a local television 

shov;. \ 



Talking \;ith ^,pomeone new scares me. • 
I look forward to talking in class. 
I."don't like, it when it is my-'-turn to talk. 
I like standing up and talking to a group of people. 
I like to talk when the whole class listens. 
Standing up to -^alk in front of other people scares me, 
I like talking t\y teachers. 
I am scared to talk to people. 



talk 



Verbal Activity Scale 



YES 


yes 


7 


r . 

no 


Na 


YES 


yes 


7 


no 


NO 


YES 


yes 


7 


no • 


NO 


YES 


yes 


7 


no- 


NO 


YES 


y?s 


7 . 


no 


NO 


YES., 


yes 


7 


no 


NO 


YES . ■ 


yes ' 


7 


no 


NO 


YES 


yes 


7 


no 


NO 


YES 


yes 


7 


no 


n6^' 


YES 


yes 


7 


no 


NO 


Note. 


cf. -McGros 




s my tiini to talk in class. 



\ 
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21. I enjoy talking. 

22. Most of the/time I would rather be quiet than talk. 

23. Other people think ^l\am very^quiet. 
24; I talk more than, mostV people. \ 

25. \ Talking /to other people is one of tlie things J like liest 

26. \Most of/the tine' I would rather talk than ^bc quiet. . 

27. I donVt talk much. ^ N , 

28. Other people think' I talk a lot. 

29. Most^people talk more ^han I do. 
5\0.. I talk a lot. 



Factor 



MliCAl 


. jb 


-.23 


MECA2 


-.16 


.45 


MECA5 


.10 


- . J,i 


MECA4 i 


-.44 


.21 


MECA5 


.15 


-.31 


MECA6 


.OS 


.60* 


MECA7 


-.19 


.69* 


MECA8 


-.60* 


.14 


MECA9 


.42 


-.27 


MECAIO 


^ T75*- 


"-:08- 


MECAll 


.10 


-.63* 


MECA12 


-.74* 


.00 


MECA13 


.17 


-.63* 


MECA14 


-.66* 


.18 


MECA15 


.65* 


.00 


MEGA16 


.04 


' .62* 


MECA17 ■ 


-.38 


.48 


MECA18 


-.74* 


.13. 


MECA19 


.23 


-.51 


MECA20 


.65* 


-.22 



St Vir^^inia) 



.IB 


.38 


- . 18 


1 o 

• 


• 2«3 


-.13 


.48 


. 25 


.12 


.12 


-.30 




.24 


-.42 


. 24 




.12 


.18 


-.27 


.10 


.37 


.10 


.62* 


.40 


.51 


-.15 


.63* 


.42 


.33 


-.68* 


.15 


.48 


.25 


.44 


-.25 ■ 


.26 


.-57 


- ^.75*- 


- . 05 -^ - 


..-.57. 


.41 


.13 


-.60* 


.38 


.55 


-.73* 


.02 


.53 


.43 ■ 


.18 


-.61* 


.39 


.47 


-.65* 


.20 




.42 


.65* 


.01 


.45 


.39 


.05 


.63* 


.40 


.37 • 


-.36 


'.49 


.37 


.56 


^-.73* 


;. 13 


.55 


.31 


.25 


-.49 


.30 


.47 


.66* 


-.20 


.48 
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Table 3 

Factor Analysis of MECA Instrument 
Study One (Nebraska) ' Stu dy Tw o (IVe 

—1 n I ir 



'\. ■ 

Cumulative Percentage of Variance 

.25 .34, - .24 .34 

Eigenvalues 5.02 1.85 4.97 1.86 

MSA = .92. . .. ' MSA = 

■. " N = 595 N = 2,375 

Note, ttcms numbers keyed to Table 1. 
Factor' I is labeled public. 
' ' Factor II is labeled interpersonal. 

* I terns s.elected. 
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/ ■ Table 4 

■/ - 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Reliabilities of West Virj^inia Sample 
'by' Grade Level for MHCA, PRCA, OCAS, and VAS 



INSTidJMONTS 









WECA 




10 Item PRCA 




OCAS 






VAS 




Grade 


- N 


X 


SD 


r 


X 


SD 


r 


X 


SU 


r 


X 


SD 


r 


1 


23 


43a3 


7.62 


.71 


24.78 


4.21 


.53 . 


20.13 


5.02 


.35 


32.83 


7.75 


.67 


. 2 


147 


45.39 


10.73 


.76 


27.76 


6.34 


.52 


23.91 


7.54 


.76 


30.89 


8.32 


.70. 


3 


51 


46.70 


10.20 


.82 


29.9'-. 


6.96 


.67 


24.92 


8.31 


.73 


30.08 


8':70 


.67 


.4 


148_ 


50.26, 


10.45 


.74 


28.35 


8.15 


.76; 


24.78 


8.48 


.84 


31.91 


8.61 


.79 


5 


223 


52.53 


11.73 


.82 


28.28 


7.54 


,82 


25 .'78 


7.72 


.80 


"^33.99 
<34.45 


9.42 


.87 


6 


91 


54.18 


10.73 


.80 


27.24 


'6.36 


,57 


25.65 


6.72 


.75 


8.88 


.85 


7 


140 ~ 


51.87 


11.82 


.83 


28.54 


9.81 


.82 


26.19 


7.63 


.84 


34.28 


9.25 


.86 


8 


268 


53.24 


9.73 


.75 


28.57 


6.74 


.79 


26.53 


7.02 


.84 


34.29 


8.64 


.80 


9 


354 


56,40 


10.04 


.80 


29.10 


10.04 


.80 


27.87 


Ti'.ll 


.83 


33.27 


7.76 


.85 


10 


410 


57.25 


11.19 


.84 


29.72 


11.18 


,81 


27.62 


6.90 


.34 


32.84 


8.61 


.90 


11 ' 


247 


55.37 


11.52 


.83 


28,05 


7.68 


.88 


26.50 


8.04 


.91 


34^97 


8.62 


.88 


12 


99 - 


53.13 


11.51 


.86 


27,58 


7,26 


.87 


25.35 


7.61 


.88 


34,93 


8.0"7 


.90 
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Table 5 

Intercorrelations of Coiniaunication Apprehension Measures 

e 

MECA OCAS . PkCA VAS 

1.00 . _ 

.65* 1.00 

.53* .71* - 1.00 

.33* .36* .40* 1.00 



= Measure of Elementary Communication a\pprehension 
= Oral Communication Apprehension Scale 

= Personal Report of Communication Apprehension, Short Form 
= Verbal Activity Scale 
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Table 6 

Intercorrelations of Apprehension Measures by Grade Level 
in IVest Virginia Sample 



INSTRUl'IENTS 



Grade 


MECA/UCAS 


MECA/PRCA 


MECA/VAS 


/ OCAS/FRCA ' 


0CAS/VA5 


PRCA/V. 


1 


.19 


- . 36 


-24 


.05 


.00 


.41 


2 


.48 


.45 


.15 


.53 


.20 


.16 


. 3 


.22 


.24 


.29 


.34 


.16 


.22 


4 


.6b 


.62 


.29 


.70 


. 37 


.28 


5 


.64 


.59 


.27 


.70 


.28 


.36 


6 


.65 


.60 


.28 


.62 


.27 • 


.19 


7 


.66 


.66 


.45 


.75 


.35 


.42 


8 


.67 


.64 


.42 


.75 • 


.41 


.40 


0 


.70 


.63 


.40 


.70 


.39 


.40 


10 




.58 


.47 


.76 


.51 


.54 


11 


.70 


.72 


.53 


.80 


.57 


.54 


12 


.75 


.67 


.47 


.-83 


.49 


.50 
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Table 7 





Frequency Distribution f 


-r MECA Scores . 

— — 










Study 2 


t Virginia) 




■ N = 595 




N = -2375 




MPfA Score 


1 X U Li v^i i 




Frequency 


'O 


20-25 


0 


0 


33 


1 


25-50 


0 


0 


32 


1 


51-55 




0 


88 


5 


56-40 


3 


0 


151 


C 


41-45 






224 


14 


46-50 




17 


548 


15 


51-55 


302 


50 


424 


17 


OD-UU 


187 


31 


427 


17 


Ql — VJ^ 


62 


10 


324 


15 


66-70 


10 


1 


144 


6 


71-75 . 


0 


0 


91 


3 


76-80 


0 


0 


22 


1 


81-85 . 


. 0 


0 


10 


1 


8C-i)0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


91-95 


0 


0 


3 


0 


96-100 


0 


0 


2 


0 




X = 54. 


41 


X = 53.31 






SD = 5. 


44 


SD = 11.33 
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